LANDS OF THE SILVER RIVER

at Buenos Aires might make, and in the
civil wars they were a formidable fight-
ing force. To-day the gaucho is more
law-abiding and less picturesque, though
he still wears baggy trousers, leather
boots and a heavy belt in which to carry
his knife, his whip and his money. As
the prairie is given over more and more
to agriculture and the stock farms are
enclosed, the gaucho type tends to dis-
appear, and the typical Argentinean to-
day is likely to be a city dweller.

The Metropolis of South America

No city can rival Buenos Aires as the
metropolis of Argentina and of all South
America. It is easily the largest city of
the southern hemisphere, and is surpassed
in size by only nine other large cities
the world over. The capital of a rich
young country, it is ultra-modern. It is
as fashionable as Paris, as expensive as
London, as energetic as New York. It
boasts beautiful mansions, big hotels,
luxurious clubs, magnificent stores and
office buildings. Narrow Florida Street
epitomizes the growth and present pros-
perity of the city. In iSi'8 Calle Florida
was the only paved street, and was well
kept because it led to the now abandoned
bull-ring. To-day it is the most fashion-
able street in the city and is lined with
expensive shops, the names of which are
familiar on the Rue de la Paix, Bond
Street and Fifth Avenue. In the late
afternoon all wheeled traffic is banished
and the world of fashion promenades in
elaborate and beautiful Paris clothes. At
night the broad Avenida de Mayo is
thronged with pleasure-seekers all the
way from the Capitol to the great execu-
tive mansion known as the Red House.
The theatres and picture houses are ablaze
with lights. All the^afes have tables on
the sidewalk, and we remember that
Buenos Aires likes to call itself the Paris
of South America.

Aristocrats and Immigrants

Yet there are indications that this is
a Latin-American city none the less. The
aristocratic homes offer typically lavish
hospitality. Family life is a marked fea-

ture of the country; one will find married
sons and daughters, with their own fam-
ilies, all living together in a palatial house
that may contain from fifty to a hundred
rooms. Many of the women have been
educated in Europe or the United States,
but they do not as yet take a full part in
public life. Their comparative seclusion,
together with their courteous manners
and innate grace, is a legacy from their
Spanish ancestors. But year by year
more middle class women begin working
as school teachers, stenographers, clerks
and telephone operators.

It takes poor people as well as rich to
make up a city like Buenos Aires. The
immigrants who come from all parts of
Europe are not likely to have very much
money. The government takes care of
these strangers on their arrival and main-
tains a comfortable hotel especially for
them, near the docks in Buenos Aires.
Here, without expense, a Hungarian or
a Spanish family, for instance, may stay
several days. After that they receive
free transportation to the place where
they wish to live, and to help them
learn what the country is like, they are
shown moving pictures of life in different
sections. Many, however, stay in Buenos
Aires, where work is less plentiful than
elsewhere. The government conducts an
employment bureau which not only helps
the newcomer to a job, but draws up a
contract between employer and employee,
and makes sure that the working con-
ditions are satisfactory.

In the Foothills of the Andes

From Buenos Aires we can go by ex-
press train across the pampas to Mendoza
in the shadow of the Andes. Here is the
Argentine terminus of the Transandine
Railway, where begins the steep climb up
over the mountains to Chile. The river
rushing down from the heights has been
used to irrigate the country and the city
stands amid fruitful vineyards and gar-
dens, where luscious grapes and vege-
tables are cultivated. The wines of Men-
doza are famous throughout Argentina,

If we go up the Parana from Buenos
Aires we shall enter the great and varied
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